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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


(Continued from page 26.) 


The writer, having, within a few days, had 
access to authentic copies of the letters from 
which the following extracts are taken, finds, 
that the inference which he drew from a letter 
of William Penn’s, noticed several weeks ago, 
that William Penn, jr. had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a seat in Parliament, was probably incor- 
rect; and also, that the mortgage given by 
William Penn to Philip Ford, before referred 
to, was executed as early as 1696. 


William Penn to James Logan. 


“Hyde Park, 30th Second month, 1705, 


“My son has lost his election, as also the 
Lord Keeper’s son-in-law ; but both hope to re- 
cover it, by proving bribery upon those that 








- have it—Lord Windsor and Squire Argell. I 


wish it might turn his face to privacy and good 
husbandry, if not nearer to us. 

“To enable you in authority to bring David 
Lloyd to account, I have sent the letter preten- 
ded to be written by the authority of the As- 
sembly, only signed by him, which you must 
wisely get him to acknowledge. * . 

“If thou thinkest confirming the present 
gov’r will be serviceable, I can get it done, or 
appoint another, fit to settle me and mine in 
our property, [which] will do, and is prefera- 
ble to selling all here, considering a peace is 
like to take place this winter, and that many 
upon it will remove to you to settle among you, 
and the country will thrive beyond expecta- 
tion. Pray let me have thy best digested and 
closest thoughts ; for I cannot tell how to leave 
America, though the scene those ill men have 
opened to me, after all my two chargeable voy- 
ages and stay among them, and never leaving 
them by choice, but by impulsion, and being 
always at stake here for them and the country, 
without a groat for twenty years or thereabouts, 
and by it sunk in my estate above £20,000, 
and might out of 1,500 per ann. have 700 a 
year besides, whieh is much more,—I say, af- 
ter my hazards, expenses, and pains, and ab- 
sence from my own dwelling, to attend that 
service, to be treated as a lurcher of the peo- 
ple, and one that had ‘an interest against 
them,’ as David Lloyd expresses it, is more, 


one would think, than any poor mortal man 
could bear.” 


James Logan to William Penn. 


“ 28th Third month, 1705. 

“The continent here is generally very much 
alarmed, New York especially, being informed 
from St. Thomas—a Danish neutral port— 
that De Breville, the commander of the squad- 
ron that took Nevis, being the same, who com- 
ing to New York five years ago, in a French 
man-of-war from Mechasippi,* to wood and 
water, took an opportunity in the night to 
sound the whole harbour, and designs this 
summer to visit them, and therefore they are 
fortifying with the utmost expedition. 

“¢ Our lieutenant-governor, upon this, thought 
himself obliged to do all in his power, and hav- 
ing gained credit to an account he caused to 
be brought, that there was a fleet upon the 
coasts, he published a proclamation, requiring 
all persons, without fail, to furnish themselves 
with arms and ammunition, and caused regu- 
lar guard to be kept by the militia, for a night 
or two; after which, on the 16th instant, in 
the morning,—being the first day of our fair— 
an alarm was brought by the sheriff and clerk 
of New Castle, that six French vessels were in 
the river, and four of them had actually [reach- 
ed] that place; upon which, the said officers 
had hastened up to give notice to this town. 
The governor immediately spread and enforced 
the report, acting as vigorously as if the mat- 
ter had been real, and pressing all that would 
bear arms to Society hill, where there appear- 
ed about three hundred. But the whole town, 
and great part of the country, was in the deep- 
est confusion. Neither 1, nor any other per- 
son here, | believe, was privy to the design, 
besides the governor. But soon coming to the 
knowledge of it, 1 thought the fittest part for 
me was to endeavour to allay it as soon as pos- 
sible ; and accordingly, I hastened a little way 
down the river, with a light boat and four oars, 
and fortunately meeting with a shallop, return- 
ed with the account that there was no such 
thing, and so undeceived the people, who were 
in as miserable a consternation and confusion, 
as if an enemy had really been in the midst of 
them. 

“* This has left such an impression on the 
minds of great numbers, of Friends especially, 
that it will not be easily got over: but what is 
like to follow, will, I doubt, make them much 
moreuneasy, * * Friends look upon them- 
selves to be in as ill circumstances as if thy bit- 
terest enemies here had obtained all their de- 
sires, and are ready to think there is like to be 
no difference as to the treatment they are to 
meet with between thy friends and foes, The 
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country has raised money, and given the last 
stroke to perfect a government, and now, in so 
dangerous a time of war, he [the governor] must 
show himself active some way or other ; which 
makes him and them of very different senti- 
ments. So that, upon the whole, the entire 
body seem disgusted and piqued to the heart at 
the contrivance of that alarm, which they think 
served only to expose them to their enemies 
here, from whom they were apprehensive of as 
much mischief, had the confusion continued, 
as from the French themselves. But if they 
look on the governor as their enemy, I think 
they really wrong him. 

“ But I shall leave this, and lay before thee 
another particular that much troubles me, and 
I shall greatly want to be directed in, which is 
this: After master William had been here a 
few months, lodging at Is. Norris’s, we became 
so troublesome to his numerous family, that 
we were obliged to remove, and to take a house. 
The lieutenant-governor first took lodgings at 
Al. Paxson’s, where his wife’s health rendering 
his stay improper, he removed to John Fin- 
ney’s, whence, in a little time, he was obliged 
to look out again; but finding no place, and I, 
considering that we were already at the 
charge of housekeeping, and that wherever he 
went, ‘till money were otherwise raised, | must 
answer it on thy account, which would still 
make it deeper and much heavier to me, con- 
cluded therefore to invite him to the same 
house, as it was in general thought most pro- 
per. Upon which, to give way to him, I turn- 
ed up into the garret. Thy son departing in a 
few months afler, we were left to keep house 
by ourselves. When we first entered on it, I 
told master William, I could bear no other part 
of it than to pay asa boarder,—that at Is. Nor- 
ris’s I paid £30 per ann., and at another place 
£20 for a servant,—that here, | would allow 
£60 per ann., but could no more; which was 
then thought very reasonable. Thy son, as [ 
said, being gone, we could not pretend to break 
up: the governor would want accommodation 
as much as ever, and it must be found him by 
me till, by some other means, money could be 
raised ; and so, to this time, we have contin- 
ued. 

“ The Assembly of the province hath grant- 
ed thee £800, (as thou wilt see by the laws,) 
payable to the lieutenant-governor for the sup- 
port of government, besides half of an impost 
for three years. The lower counties have giv- 
en him a penny in the pound, which makes 
about £200 more. Part of this being raised, 
and the treasurer having money in his hand, 
last night [ told the governor, that I had now 
for so long a time answered all the charge of 
housekeeping, but that money being scarce, | 
was much dunned, that it would be very pro- 
per now to give me an order on the treasurer, 
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to pay off and reimburse past charges. But, 
much contrary to expectation, he seemed not 
to understand what | meant by the demand, 
but told me he was to have a salary of £200 
sterling per ann. of thee, till such time as the 
country should raise a support,—that I had not 
paid him this, and that it ought at least to go 
for the charges, &c., &c. ° » We 
differed widely in our sentiments upon the 
whole. {[ insisted on it that every farthing | 
had expended or advanced for him, should be 
repaid me out of the public money now raised. 
* > 
“ Our housekeeping these two years past has 
stood me in above £600. When thy son was 
here it was the highest, but that was not quite 
five months of the time; but the governor has 
been twenty-two months, and the charge chief- 
ly on his account. For I should never have 
kept it myself—having lived much easier be- 
fore—nor indeed could [| afford it. But of this, 
besides £60 per ann. allowed by me, and £20 
more for Jacob Taylor, in the surveyor’s of- 
fice, there ought to be some further allowance 
made by thee, on account of thy public affairs 
transacted in the House. Upon the whole, | 
desire thy full and positive order, and be very 
lain to the lieutenant-governor himself about 
it, as well as to me. He is very diligent about 
tting the money in, but the arrears of thy 
2000 lie still most scandalously behind, not- 
withstanding the strict law for collecting them; 
nor can I ‘make it otherwise. I can neither 
put in nor turn out an officer, and I assure 
thee thy interest is very little regarded. There 
are few that think it any sin to haul what they 
can from thee. But there are still some truly 
honest, but none look upon it as their business, 
and therefore ’tis all thrown upon me. While 
the world stands, thy interest is like to be un- 
worthily served here. Every man is for him- 
self, and so in the close thou wilt find it. As 
for my own part, my spirits are often ready to 
fail me. Public calamities—maladministration 
among us—no success in thy affairs, but dis- 
appointments from all quarters, and none to as- 
sist, often give thoughts too heavy to bear up 
against, and deprive me of that vigour thy bu- 
siness requires. This from the governor ex- 
ceedingly troubles me; I depended on £300 
from him at least, besides £112 [ advanced for 
him in money, to supply his necessities, the 
first six months after his arrival. But thou 
sees what I am likely to get. I shall-endea- 
vour to prevail on him to something more rea- 
sonable ; but after what is passed, and know- 
ing how very loath he is to part with anything 
of the kind, I have very little hopes. Pray 
consider the matter fully, and be pleased to 
write expressly about it. In my judgment, 
£200 sterling a year, if the country will grant 
[no] more, is not sufficient; but [ doubt, they 
are so disgusted, they will hold their hands 
till what is done be pretty well deserved. The 
first occasion of dislike that the more reasona- 
ble took, was from his imprisoning that foolish 
old man, William Biles, upon a judgment ob- 
tained, (formerly mentioned,) for £300 dam. 
ages, after that—upon an application from the 
Assembly, who in pity to his years and cir- 
cumstances, interfered for him—he had given 
them an expectation that he would not injure 
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and all solicitations were thought to be utterly 
vain, he very handsomely released him. 

** Judge Mompesson has accepted thy com- 
mission to be Chief Justice, and for the last 
Provincial Court, I have paid him £20, and 
about £10 more for what thou calls his viati- 
cum or expenses, in thy letter to him, 

“ We have scarce any trade this year at all. 
Our crops failed at last harvest, so that many 
are like to want bread before the next, and we 
have not had one vessel from the West Indies 
—but a small one from Antigua—and but one 
gone all this season thither ; perhaps gone into 
our enemies’ hands. Rum cannot be had un- 
der ten or twelve shillings per gallon, though 
sold most of last summer for two shillings and 
sixpence, or three shillings. In short, if the 


West Indies fall, as we much fear it, we are 
ruined whether an enemy come hither or not.” 
* * * 


“IT have received thy letters about Philip 
Ford’s business, viz., that by Barbadoes and 
Owen Thomas, but not the other,—a strange 
and unhappy account, between the greatest 
villainy on the one hand, and unheard-of ea- 
siness on the other! But after all this, wilt 
thou still keep the government, to be ruined 
both there and here? Will nothing persuade 
thee to make thyself easy? Next Assembly, 
[ suppose, will once more convince thee of the 
necessity.” ‘. 

William Penn to James Logan. 

“7th Twelfth month, 1705-6. 

“The Parliament having laid a tax on mo- 
nies at interest, the said Philip Ford, under a 
pretence, as he said, only of saving the money 
from being taxed, (which would have amounted 
to about £300,) did frequently urge me to save 
him that money, by a shew of releasing the 
equity of redemption, according as counsel had 
advised—whose opinions | have with me, and 
have produced ; and that it might look of the 
better face of taking a lease of the premises for 
three years, (though upon his urgent request I 
made him a mortgage of the whole in the usual 
form,) which condition of redemption, about 
six months before, which was in 1696, (I then 
not so much as suspected the baseness and ex- 
tortion of his account,) which for a long time I 
refused ; but at last consented to it, in confi- 
dence of the performance of these three things, 
which he solemnly promised in the presence of 
his wife: 1st. That notwithstanding whatever 
was or should be done or executed between us, 
that the premises should still continue only as 
a mortgage, and that it should never be other- 
wise used by him or his: 2dly. That it should 
always be kept privately between ourselves, 
and never hinder or obstruct the sale and con- 
firmation of land, and that he would fever 
urge or press me for money, but as | could 
raise it out of the province: and 3dly. That 
he would execute to me a deed-poll, containing 
a clause for the redemption of the premises, 
and reducing on the foot of the mortgage.” 

“Now these ungrateful persons, (worse 
than the wolf in the fable,) lay hold of the 
crutch [ gave them to help them along, and do 
unjustly fight against me therewith.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_—s- 


Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J. C, 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 

(Concluded from page 44.) 

After an interesting visit to the “ New and 
Old Parks,” which are described as being fertile 
and well wooded and watered from valleys, and 
‘a paradise to all grazing animals,” the party 
arrived on the 22d June at the summit of the 
dividing ridge, to which Captain Fremont 
gives an estimated height of 11,200 feet. 

“On the 23rd we were met by a party 
of Utah women, who told us that on the other 
side of the ridge their village was fighting with 
the Arapahoes. As soonas they had given us 
this information, they filled the air with cries 
and lamentations, which made us understand 
that some of their chiefs had been killed, 

** Extending along the river directly ahead 
of us was a low piney ridge, leaving between 
it and the stream a small open bottom, on which 
the Utahs had very injudiciously placed their 
village, which, according to the women, num- 
bered about three hundred warriors, Advanc- 
ing in cover of the pine trees, the Arapahoes, 
about daylight, charged into the village, driv- 
ing off a great number of their horses and kill- 
ing 4 men; among them the principal chief of 
the village. ‘They drove the horses perhaps a 
mile beyond the village to the end of a hollow, 
where they had previously forted at the edge of 
the pines. Here the Utahs had instantly at- 
tacked them in turn, and, according to the re- 
port of the women, were getting rather best of 
the day. The women pressed us eagerly to 
join with their people, and would immediately 
have provided us with the best horses at the 
village; but it was not for us to interfere in 
such aconflict. Neither party were our friends, 
nor under our protection ; and each was ready 
to prey upon us that could. But we could not 
help feeling an unusual excitement at being 
within a few hundred yards of a fight, in which 
500 men were closely engaged, and hearing 
the sharp cracks of their rifles, We were ina 
bad position, and subject to be attacked in it. 
Either party which we might meet, victorious 
or defeated, was certain to fall upon us; and, 
gearing up immediately, we kept close along 
the pines of the ridge, having it between us and 
the village, and keeping the scouts on the sum- 
mit to give us notice of the approach of In- 
dians. As we passed by the village, which 
was immediately below us, horsemen were gal- 
loping to and fro, and groups of people were 
gathered around those who were wounded and 
dead, and who were being brought in from the 
field. We continued to press on, and crossing 
another fork which came in from the right, af- 
ter having made fifteen miles from the village, 
fortified ourselves strongly in the pines a short 
distance from the river.” 

The party arrived at Bent’s Fort on the Ist 
July, where they were received— 

“ With cordial welcome and friendly hospi- 
tality, im the enjoyment of which we spent se- 
veral agreeable days. We were now in the 
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region where our mountaineers were accustom- 
ed to live, and all the dangers and difficulties 
of the road being considered past, four of them, 
including Carson and Walker, remained at the 
fort.” 

The expedition reached the little town of 
Kansas on the banks of the Missouri river on 
the 31st of July, having made a journey of 
3,702 miles from the Dalles of the Columbia, 
and of 2,560 from Capt. Sutter’s settlement at 
New Helvetia. 

“ During our protracted absence of fourteen 
months, in the course of which we had neces- 
sarily been exposed to great varieties of wea- 
ther and of climate no one case of sickness had 
ever occurred among us. 

“« Here ended our land journey ; and the day 
following our arrival, we found ourselves on 
board a steam-boat rapidly gliding down the 
broad Missouri. Our travel-worn animals had 
not been sold and dispersed over the country 
to renewed labour, but were placed at good pas- 
turage on the frontier, and are now ready to 
do their part in the coming expedition.” 

The narrative concludes with the arrival at 
St. Louis on the sixth of August, where the 
party was disbanded. 

* Andreas Fuentes also remained here, hav- 
ing readily found employment for the winter, 
and is one of the men engaged to accompany 
me the present year. 

** Pablo Hernandez remains in the family of 
Senator Benton, where he is well taken care 
of, and conciliates good will by his docility, in- 
telligence, and amiability. General Almonte, 
the Mexican minister at Washington, to whom 
he was of course made known, kindly offered 
to take charge of him, and to carry him back 
to Mexico; but the boy preferred to remain 
where he was until he got an education, for 
— he shows an equal ardour and apti- 
tude. 

** Our Chinook Indian had his wish to see 
the whites fully gratified. He accompanied 
me to Washington, and, after remaining seve- 
ral months at the Columbia college, was sent 
by the Indian department to Philadelphia, 
where, among other things, he learned to read 
and write well, and speak the English language 
with some fluency. 

“ He will accompany me in a few days to 
the frontier of Missouri, whence he will be sent 
with some one of the emigrant companies to the 
village at the Dalles of Columbia.” 

We haye thus endeavoured to furnish our 
readers with such an analysis of Captain Fre- 
mont’s two expeditions as may, with the co- 
pious extracts which we have made from the 
narrative, enable them not only to trace his 
adventurous course, but also to estimate what 


he has accomplished, and the great value of| of botanical, geological, and meteorological in- 


the information which he has collected, in a 
geographical, a commercial, and a scientific 
point of view. We will not attempt a recapi- 
tulation ; for where so much has been done, 
and so well done, it would be only to repeat, 
in another form, the substance of all which we 
have already said. In geographical discovery 
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absolutely barren country is small ; that, from | narrative contains-Dr. James Hall’s (of New 
within one hundred and fifty miles of the Mis-| York) report upon the nature of the geological 
souri frontier to the longitude of Fort Laramie, | formations occupying the portions of Oregon 
(105° 40’,) there is in general great plenty of the | and California traversed by Captain Fremont, 
short curly grass called buffalo grass. West-| as deduced from his observations, and the spe- 
ward of Laramie, for a considerable distance, | cimens of minerals, and vegetable and animal 
the region is sandy and apparently sterile, and | organic remains which he collected. 
the place of the grass is usurped by the arte-| Professor Torrey makes the following state- 
misia; other localities, where there is a defi-| ment with respect to the botanical collections 
ciency of pasturage, are found on both sides of | of the expedition : 
the mountains. ‘These expeditions, however,| ‘ When Captain Fremont set out on his se- 
will furnish to trading caravans, or to emigrat-|cond expedition, he was well provided with 
ing parties, a knowledge of the most practica-| paper and other means for making extensive 
ble routes, where they may most generally find | botanical collections ; and it was understood 
sustenance for their animals, and water and fuel| that, on his return, we should conjointly pre- 
for themselves. The road to Oregon will be| pare a full account of his plants, to be append- 
made comparatively easy ; and although the|ed to his report. About fourteen hundred spe- 
emigrant who contemplates taking up his line| cies were collected, many of them in regions 
of march to that distant region ought to be ap-| not before explored by any botanist. In con- 
prized of, and guarded against the dangers, the | sequence, however, of the great length of the 
difficulties, and the privations he will have to! journey, and the numerous accidents to which 
encounter, yet he may be cheered by the cer-| the party were exposed, but especially owing 
tainty, that he will meet with nothing but what | to the dreadful flood of the Kansas, which del- 
foresight and prudence may in great measure|uged the borders of the Missouri and Missis- 
protect him from, and courage, firmness and | sippi rivers, more than half of his specimens 
perseverance overcome. He will be called upon | were ruined before he reached the borders of 
to exercise all these qualities; and the most) civilization. Even the portion saved was 
dangerous error into which he can fall is to| greatly damaged, so that, in many instances, 
imagine that the journey is an easy one, and | it has been extremely difficult to determine the 
the toil and suffering which he will have to un-| plants. As there was not sufficient time be- 
dergo trifling and unimportant. fore the publication of Captain Fremont’s re- 
The Great Salt Lake, the Bear River Val-| port, for the proper study of the remains of his 
ley, and the rivers, the valleys, and the moun-| collection, it has been deemed advisable to re- 
tains of Upper California, may be said to be| serve the greater part of them to incorporate 
now first brought to the knowledge of civilized | with the plants which we expect he will brin 
man by these expeditions. The correction of|with him on returning from his third expedi- 
our former geographical errors with respect to| tion, upon which he has just set out. # 
the river Buenaventura we owe to Capt. Fre-| “The loss sustained by Captain Fremont, 
mont; the existence of a great central plain or; and [ may say by the botanical world, will, 


basin in California is established by him, as is | we trust, be partly made up the present and 


also the important fact that there is no river| next seasons, as much of the same country 
of any navigable size which has its outlet di- | will be passed over again, and some new re- 
rectly into the Pacific, and communicates | gions explored. Arrangements have also been 
with the western slope of our continent, ex-|made by which the botanical collections will 
cept the Columbia, between fifty degrees of| be preserved, at least from the destructive ef- 
northern latitude and the Gulf of California. | fects of water, and a person accompanies the 
In a military point of view these expeditions | expedition who is to make drawings of all the 
point out where forts and posts may be most | most interesting plants. Particular attention 
advantageously established, with a view to the | will be given to the forest trees, and the vege- 
safe occupancy of the country, and the pro-| table productions that are useful in the arts, or 
tection of the inhabitants and the trader from | that are employed for food or medicine.” 
Indian outrage, or from aggressions or interfer-|__ Professor Torrey furnishes in the appendix 
ences of any kind. This, we believe, was the| descriptions of about thirty new genera arid 
professedly authorized object of Captain Fre-| species of plants collected by Captain Fre- 
mont’s expeditions ; but his ardent and active | mont. 

temperament, and his love of science and know-| The objects of Captain Fremont’s third ex- 
ledge, could not rest satisfied with a bare per-| ploratory tour are, we believe, correctly detail- 
| formance of prescribed duties. He has sub- | ed in the following paragraphs, which we ex- 
mitted to his countrymen and the world, in his| tract from a late number of the Western (Mo.) 
unpretending and modest narrative, a vast body | Expositor : 

“The expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 
formation. ‘The soil and the mineral waters| under command of Captain J. C. Fremont, of 
have been subjected to analysis. More than | the U. S. Army, being the third exploring tour 
four hundred and thirty astronomical observa- | of that officer, left Westport on the 26th June. 
tions are recorded, the latitude and longitude | Captain Fremont is assisted by two junior offi- 
of important points accurately determined, and | cers of the ‘Topographical Corps, and employs 
the elevation of mountains ascertained. The|ecighty men. ‘The design of this expedition is 
survey of Captain Fremont from the eastward, | to complete the surveys of the plains and moun- 


Captain Fremont has done much: he has| meets that of Captain Wilkes from the west-| tains intervening between the western boundary 
shown that the transit across the Rocky Moun-| ward, and, so far as is requisite for all imme-| of the Pacific, heretofore partially accomplish- 
tains, particularly at the Southern Pass, is| diate practical purposes, the map of Oregon is|ed by the exploring squadron and the two for- 


comparatively easy; that the proportion of] complete. 


The appendix to Capt. Fremont’s| mer expeditions of Captain Fremont. As far 
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as we can learn, this party will proceed to sur- shire, undisturbed apparently by the frequent { 
vey the Arkansas river to its source, after passings of its inmates, ‘Ihe lively effect of 
completing which, the party will be divid- the well-defined and strongly-contrasted black 
ed. One division will then return by way and white plumage of the male, his short but 
of the head of the Rio del Norte, through the pleasant song, and the confiding habits of both 
country of the Camanche Indians, on the sexes, rendered them objects of great interest 
sources of the Red river, and by the low to all the members of the family, who did not 
waters of the Arkansas. ‘The main divi- allow themto be molested on any pretext what- 
sion, under Captain Fremont, will cross the ever. Unfortunately, on the 1th of June, 
Colorado, complete the survey of the Great 1843, a swarm of bees discovered the aperture, 
Salt Lake, and penetrate by the waters of which then contained a brood of nestlings near- 
Mary’s river, which flows westwardly through ly fledged, and by hurrying in and out of it, 
Upper California, in the vicinity of the 42nd and flying about the entrance in large numbers, 
degree parallel of latitude,.and is lost in a lake seemed determined to dispossess the rightful 
at the eastern base of the California Mountains. owners. Whenever the parent birds attempt- 
It is believed that from a point on Mary’s riv- ed to approach the spot for the purpose of feed- 
er, some days’ journey from its mouth, the ing their young, they were instantly attacked 
head of the Sacramento may be reached in|and repelled by the excited bees, from which 
two days’ travel. The route then by which they took refuge among the branches of an 
Captain Fremont proposes to penetrate to the oak growing near, and there manifested their 
Pacific, is the shortest and most direct from the | anxiety by notes and actions expressive of ex- 
lower Missouri: of this, the portion from the! treme uneasiness. After having been severely 
Arkansas to the head of the Sacramento, about/ stung, the nestlings fluttered to the mouth of 
six hundred and fifty miles in distance, isas yet|the aperture and descended to the ground, 
unexplored by the white man, and generally| where they all perished, their bodies being 
designated as the ‘Great California Desert.’| much swollen. 
None of its waters except the Colorado reach| ‘Towards the close of April 1844, the same 
the ocean ; they are absorbed, or disappear by | pair of birds returned to their favourite breed- 
evaporation. ing-haunt, and repeatedly visited the aperture 
*« After passing the winter among the settle-}so long occupied by their nest; but being 
ments of Upper California, the exploring party | again assailed by the bees, which had removed 
will, if the country be found practicable, pass|to a parallel aperture on the other side of the 
round by the lower route from California, cros- | portico, it is probable that the incident recalled 
sing the Colorado below the great ‘ Kennion,’ |the destruction of their progeny in the preced- 
and return to the Arkansas by the waters of|ing year, for they eventually deserted the 
the Gila and Juan, large tributaries of the low-| place, and selected a hole in a low stone wall 
er Colofado, which have their sources west of|by the side of the avenue leading to the house, 
the mountains of New Mexico. This sketch|in which they constructed a nest and brought 
contemplates a route of five or six thousand|up their young. ‘his instance, and other 
miles. It will probably eventuate in the dis- 
covery of a new and straight road to both Ore- 
gon and California, passing for the most part 
through our own territory, diminishing the dis- | 
tance some three or four hundred miles, and! 
the time two months. The country to the} 


cases might be adduced, evidently tends to 
show that the pied Flycatcher resorts annually 
to the same locality for the purpose of contin- 
uing its species, and that, like its congener the 
spotted Flycatcher, it is a very familiar bird 
during the breeding season.— Taylor’s Annals 


right and left will be examined, and its geogra- 
phy, at present a blank, somewhat understood. 
The importance of these contemplated explora- 
tions is very great—every confidence is repos- 


of Natural History. 


——— 
Remarkable Case of Canine Character.— 
In the month of August last, a boy of about 





ed in the energy and ability of the command- 
ing officer.” zens, was visiting in the country. As he was 
We cannot take leave of this most interest-| crossing a field, a dog pursued him as an in- 
ing and valuable document, without expressing | truder upon his master’s premises, and the boy 
the great pleasure and instruction which its| being alarmed, ran for some distance, the dog 
perusal has afforded us, and the conviction,|chasing and barking fiercely. At length, as 
which every additional page increased, that the| the dog was within a few fect of him, the boy 
important objects of the expeditions could not}stumbled and fell down a bank, and broke his 
have been entrusted to better hands. ‘The/leg. ‘The poor fellow was of course terribly 
journals of the three expeditions will, together, | alarmed, the dog still barking at him as he lay 
furnish one of the most important productions| helpless at his feet. But the instant the dog 
of the age, and constitute a most suitable and| perceived that the child was hurt, he returned 
valuable present to science and literature, made| towards his master’s house, and by his voice 
by our young and vigorous country, through|and actions convinced the family that some- 
the hands of one of her most amiable, talented,|thing was wrong. Finally, after having tried 
and enterprising sons. in vain to quiet the dog, they followed him till 
they found the child crying for help, but at 
Anecdote of the Pied Flyeatcher.—For a| such a distance from any house, that he could 
long series of years a pair of pied Flycatchers|never have made himself heard. Had it not 
had incubated their eggs and nurtured their| been for the kindness of the dog, his enemy ! 
young in security, in a small aperture close by|the boy would have fainted there, or would 
the portico to the principal entrance to my|have attempted to crawl away, in which case 
father’s residence, Hendre House, Denbigh-|he would doubtless have destroyed his limb. 


eleven years of age, the son of one of our citi- 


The remarkable feature in this case is, that 
the disposition of the dog was so suddenly 
changed. We often read of dogs making sim- 
ilar efforts to save the lives of their masters, or 
children to whom they are attached, but this 
is the only instance we have ever met with, 
where a brute exercised what may be called, 
without irreverence, “the Christian principle” 
of kindness to a fallen enemy. In this re- 
spect the dog was much more of a man than 
many in this world who walk upright.—New- 
ark paper. 


For ** The Friend."" 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH, 


(Continued from page 48.) 


In the same year died, from among the 
Welsh settlers of Pennsylvania, soon after their 
landing in the lower counties, a distinguished 
ancient couple, of whom John Humphrey, of 
Haverford, left a memorial to the following ef- 
fect : 


* Robert Owen, and Jane, his wife, late of 
Doleyserre, near Dolgelly, in Merionethshire, 
in North Wales, to my knowledge first opened 
a door for the reformation of religion in the 
county where they lived, after the civil wars 
between king and parliament began. A seal 
was opened, a trumpet was sounded, and there 
was a great gathering, and calling out of the 
steeple-houses, and from priests and prelates, 
and the rudiments of flesh and blood. Indeed, 
glorious was that day, and many there were, 
who, Nehemiah-like, nor enjoyment nor pre- 
ferment would avail them, whilst they heard 
and beheld the ruined walls of Jerusalem lying 
waste, and the house of God become the habi- 
tation of foxes and owls. Many endeavoured 
with all their might to repair the waste places, 
and desolation of generations; but they met 
with great oppositions from some, who envied 
the prosperity of Sion; being obliged, (as it 
were,) to work with one hand, and to hold the 
weapon with the other; of a truth, they were 
worthy to be accounted among the famous re- 
formers of those days. ‘Their houses were 
open to all honest inquirers, and large meetings 
there were, so that their houses could not con- 
tain them, but they were sometimes obliged to 
meet out of doors under shady trees. In the 
time of the Committee of Safety, after Crom- 
well’s death, Robert had a commission to be 
captain of militia and governor of Beaumaris, a 
sea-port town on the Welsh coast. At this junc- 
ture the king came in, and many were sent to 
prison, where they remained ’till the act of ob- 
livion to those who would take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy, was passed ; but he 
could not for conscience sake take those oaths, 
and chose rather to suffer adversity. He en- 
dured several years’ imprisonment, and took 
the spoiling of his goods joyfully ; and his 
wife, (though she was mother of nine sons, and 
her nearest. relations were such as then bore 
the chiefest sway in the whole country, and 
who tried to persuade her husband to pity his 
children, and save his estate,) encouraged him 
in all his exercises. They had kept their 
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THE FRIEND. 





house open for the meetings of Friends, through 
the hottest persecution; but at length both 
came over to America, and both died in the 
territories of Pennsylvania, in the Fifth month, 
1685, within five days of each other. 


Joun Humpurey.” 


To the foregoing testimony, may be here ad- 
ded that of Rowland Ellis, upon the same oc- 
casion. 


“ When I think of former times and days 
that are over and gone, wherein the Lord hath 
visited a remnant by the gathering hand of his 
Power in the land of our nativity, to wait for 
the renewing of his love, from one meeting to 
another, to our great refreshment and daily en- 
couragement ; to our rejoicing through many 
trials, within and without. The Lord, whom 
we waited for, hath been the strength of his 
people, in this our age and generation, as he 
hath been in all other ages past. So the re- 
membrance of those days and times, and the 
near fellowship that was between the little 
remnant in that part of the country, is at pre- 
sent brought to my view, though most of the 
ancients that bore the heat of the day, are now 
removed ; yet methinks their names and wor- 
thy acts should be had in remembrance, that 
the generations to come may see and under- 
stand by what instruments the Lord was pleas- 
ed to carry on his work, by making a clear 
discovery of the good old way, once lost in the 
night of apostacy. Among whom, concernihg 
my dear friends, Robert Owen, and Jane, his 
wife, as to the outward man’s qualification and 
enjoyments in this world, I will take my liber- 
ty to say a little, though we are not to set the 
praise of that gift in man or woman, which pe- 
risheth ; but yet as they made choice of the 
better and more durable substance, their names 
shall be had in remembrance. He had_by his 
father a competent inheritance, of the rank 
next justices of peace, descended of a very an- 
cient family, according to the world’s account, 
of the greatest in those parts. In all his time, 
he had the right hand among his neighbours 
of the same rank ; was brought up a scholar ; 


and indeed in a very acceptable time, when he 
suffered five years’ close imprisonment, for not 
taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
at the town of Dolgelly, in Merionethshire, in 
North Wales, within about a mile of his dwel- 
ling-house, where he was not permitted to go 
during the said time. And it was to be ob- 
served, that he who had the greatest hand in 
prosecuting him, was visited with sickness, in 
which time remorse of conscience seized so 
hard upon him, that he could find neither rest 
nor ease until he sent a special messenger to 
release him. And concerning his wife, Jane 
Owen, she was daughter of a justice of peace, 
a man of great integrity in his fime, exceeding 
most of his rank ; and she was a woman rare- 
ly endued with many natufal gifts; to her 
husband in his exercise a meet-help ; in her 
deportment solid and staid, not given to many 
words, And in all their exercises together for 
the Truth’s sake, they did not shrink nor give 
way for fear or flattery. Their house and 
hearts were open unto all on Truth’s account ; 
they received meetings for many years, until 
they departed the land of their nativity ; they 
were serviceable in their places, and much be- 
loved in their country. So, after they bore 
their share of the heat of the day, and saw 
Truth coming up in good dominion, they came 
to be inclined for Pennsylvania, and in the 
Fifth month 1684, parted with their native land 
in their old age, and came into this province, 
where they ended their days, and were buried 
within a few days one of another, in the Fifth 
month, 1685. 


Rowtanp E ttis.” 


1685.—The Friends at Burlington, having 
for a considerable time past had it under con- 
sideration to build a meeting-house, in this year 
erected a large, commodious one, of which 
Samuel Jennings, Thomas Budd, John Gos- 
ling, Richard Guy, William Brightwen, and 
Thomas Gardiner, were six of the principal 
promoters and contributors to. 

About this time died John Skein, near two 








































the way of Truth, ina more ample manner, 
























and quick and sharp in apprehension; and 
whatsoever he took in hand, he commonly did 
it with all his might ; he was zealously devoted 
to religion, and a great searcher, (as the wise 
merchant that is spoken of,) for the precious 
pearl. He, among the first in our parts, found 
the signs and symptoms thereof; he followed 
and found it, and sold all to purchase the same. 
In the year 1660, at King Charles the Sec- 
ond’s coming to his crown, a time in state af- 
fairs of great alteration and confusion in na- 
tional worship, about which time the Truth, in 
a more eminent manner, was made known un- 
to many in our parts, that were seekers there- 
of, and several gave obedience unto it. And he 
was a man well accounted of in Oliver Crom- 
well’s time, for then, or soon after, he was tak- 
en notice of as a fit person to be entrusted by 
the government then in being, to public places, 
which he discharged faithfully. And also, 
when the said alteration came, he cleared him- 
self, that he did nothing contrary to orders, 
though he was beset by a strong party, who 
sought his ruin in body and estate; at which 
time the Lord was pleased to discover unto him 








years governor of West Jersey. He was not 
only a serviceable man in the government, but 
an exemplary, useful member in the Religious 
Society of his brethren, the Quakers, and had 


an edifying public testimony, in the exercise of 


which he was usually very tender. He had 
been a considerable sufferer for the testimony 
of Truth before he left Scotland, and distin- 
guished himself in its cause.* 

The general Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
which four years past had been held succes- 
sively at Burlington, having at a meeting in 
1683, been agreed upon to be thereafter held 
alternately one year at Burlington, the other at 
Philadelphia ;+ the time now being come in 
which Philadelphia was to take its turn, the 





* See the collection of the Sufferings of the People 
called Quakers, by Joseph Besse, Vol. II., pages 503. 
508, 509. 512. 514.516, 517. 519. 524. 528, 533. 

+ It was first intended to consist of Friends north- 
ward, as far as New England, and southward, as far 
as Carolina; and Maryland sent representatives for 
some time; but it being inconvenient to them to come 
so far, that part dropped, and the Yearly Meeting cen- 


tred to consist of Friends of New Jersey and Pennsy!- 
vania only. 











o3 


first Yearly Meeting there held began on the 
15th of the Seventh month, this year, in which 
many Frjends from East and West Jersey sig- 
nified their unity in the present establishment 
of one Yearly Meeting to be held for the three 
provinces. In this meeting also, by the gene. 
ral consent of Friends, some additional mea- 
sures were fallen upon, to keep all persens that 
went under the name of Quakers, from being 
in any respect concerned in selling rum to the 
Indians. This was the very early care of the 
first settlers in both provinces. With respect 
to the measures taken to acquaint them with 
the principles of Christianity, there is sufficient 
reason to conclude, that many well-concerned 
Friends were frequently engaged to discourse 
them in particular, as well as to visit compa- 
nies of them together, and have meetings 
among them ; what was said, being by inter- 
preters explained to such of them as could not 
understand English ; they had sometimes seem- 
ed to be tender, and particulars among them 
would profess some convincement and reforma- 
tion ; but their passions and appetites generally 
prevailing, their convictions were commonly 
not of long standing. John Hayton, James 
Martin, and several other Friends from Eu- 
rope, who came hither early on religious visits, 
were of the number of those that had meetings 
among them. And William Penn, Samuel 
Jennings, Thomas Olive, and divers others 
among the new settlers themselves, as well as 
many since, laboured from time to time to in- 
culcate the benefit of a Christian life into them. 
In this year, a committee of Friends were ap- 
pointed by the Quarterly Meeting of Burling- 
ton, to pay the Indians thereabouts a religious 
visit, and to have a meeting among them ; and 
time and place being appointed, many of the 
Indians met, and quietly heard what was said, 
but it seemed without much lasting effect, as 
has hitherto been mostly the case with all en- 
deavours of that kind.* 

1686.—About the year 1686 arrived many 
Friends and others from Holland and Germany 
in Pennsylvania, who, fixing among their 
friends, six miles to the northward of Philadel- 
phia, contributed to the further settlement of 
the town called Germantown, which had been 
begun in 1682. Some of those that now came, 
in a little time after their arrival, having suffer- 
ed considerably by fire, were assisted by the 
Friends in Philadelphia city and county, and 
otherwise visited and encouraged by several 
particulars among them. 





* The labours of the Presbyterian missionaries 
among those Indians about Cranberry Brook, in East 
Jersey, seemed for a while to have a promising effect 
on their morals. But a little time may probably have 
convinced them, that their endeavours, however com- 
mendable, have not been attended with much unusual 
success, when the duration of it is considered. 


(To be continued.) 





Our lives are rivers, gliding free 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave! 
Thither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 
Longfellow. 
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For ** The Friend.” 
Some Account of Edward Andrews. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
(Concluded from page 47.) 


“Then the Lord was pleased again to call} 
me, in the twenty-seventh year of my life; and| 


THE FRIEND. 


thing, but weeping alone, and crying to the 
Lord for strength to please him. After some 
time, J felt the favour of God unto me; and 
the Lord showed me his people; and my 
heart was filled with love to all mankind, but 
especially to his people. Yet I thought none 





to the people ; for I had no comfort in any- | made all things out of nothing, and he makes 


them to be his people that were no people ; he 
makes darkness light, and turns the vile into 
pure ; the sinner and profane person, unto holi- 
ness. Wonderful is his name, and worthy to 
be honoured. 

“ ‘Then the Lord did work by little and little, 


thus he began his great work in me. At first | was like me, in that | had none I could open | till many were convinced of his everlasting 
he tried me with a small thing. Being now| my mind unto ; but the Lord charged me to be ‘Truth. “The Lord opened my mouth amongst 
removed into a remote place from Friends, and | faithful amongst men, and said he would raise | them, and I was much concerned for the hon- 
no meetings of Friends within forty or fifty | people in that place ; and that I should have| our of God; and at length, a meeting was 


miles of my dwelling, and the people of the | 
neighbourhood being a vain and a loose people, 
—in the Fourth month, 1704, as I was working 
in my field alone, in a solitary-condition, I saw 
a bone of a man’s leg, which I had often han} 
dled before, and flung it to and fro, but now 
when I saw it, this arose in my mind ; that if 
I was dead, I would not like to have my bones 
thrown up and down in the open field ; and if 
so, 1 ought to do as I would be done by, in| 
that case. I also thought it would be well of| 
me to bury that bone, because it was my fellow | 
creature’s bone. I had some reasonings in 
myself concerning it; but at length concluded 
it Was not much labour to do it, and so went 
and buried it; after which I returned to my 
work again, with the answer of peace in my 
mind. But while I was at work, my heart 
grew sorrowful; the pure Witness arose in 
me, and [ saw how I[ had spent many years in 
vanity ; and that it was time to turn to the 
Lord; and there was a desire raised in me to 
know God, and to receive power from him to 
forsake sin. Then the Lord showed me the 
great evil that was in music, and that [ must 
leave it off, and be sober, and meditate on his 
name. So I, being convinced of the evil that 
was in using my instrument of music, thought | 
to sell it; but [ was opposed of that in my 
mind ; for if it was evil in me, so it was also| 
in others; andI saw that I must destroy it, for | 
a testimony against it. So, being greatly con- 
demned in my conscience, | promised in myself 
that when I came home to the house I would 
destroy it. This was on the Seventh-day of 
the week. But when | came home | did not 
do it; for 1 began to think that it was some 





notion, and would come to nought. But the 
Lord’s fire was soon kindled in me for disobe- 
dience ; so that the following night was a 
tedious one to me. However the enemy 
now seemed to strive to keep his possession, 
and next day I was hurried into company. 
While talking with them the trouble was not 
so great; but in the evening following, I being 
alone in my house, the Lord thundered in me, 
and charged me to destroy my instrument of 
music. At last, | took it, and broke it in 
pieces and threw the pieces away. When this 
was done, my heart was glad, and | became 
strong in faith that the Lord would give me 
power over all my vanities, so that I might 
grow to God, and spend the rest of my days 
in his service. 

* Some days after this, the Lord opened my 
condition to me, and] saw my sins, which 
made me abhor myself, and J cried out, Lord, 
be merciful to me! Oh! the bitter days and 
and nights | had,—weeping and mourning, and 
there was no man nor woman that knew my 
condition. But] soon became a gazing-stock 


fellow-travellers out of that loose people, | 
among whom I dwelt; and also that there| 
would be a meeting of Friends there. All 
which seemed to be very unlikely. But these | 
sayings I laid up in my heart, and took up the | 
cross, following the Lord. I said in my heart 
how shall these people be reformed? Will the | 
Lord send instruments and servants hither ? 
But the Lord said in my heart, I will make thee 
a messenger to this people. This seemed a 
strange saying to me; but my heart became 
daily exercised towards God in giving him 
thanks for his mercies towards me; and a 
great concern came upon me on account of| 
sinners, (of which I had been one of the chief) | 
that as thé Lord had showed mercy to me, so | 
he would assist me to help others, who were | 
in the state | had been in. ‘Thus, the Spirit of 
the Lord prepared my heart for his great 
work ; blessed forever be his holy name. 

* After some time the Lord’s power filled my 
heart, and he said unto me, Go, speak to this 
people, thy neighbours, concerning their vain 
living, and tell them they ought to serve God. 
[ thought this service was hard for me to per- 
form; but the Lord charged me to be faithful, 
and promised he would be with me ; but if I re- 
fused, he would leave me and [ should go back 
again into a worse state than ever. So I went 
in great fear, and did speak what the Lord put 


gathered by the living power of God, that ap- 
ared from time to time amongst us. 

** After I had spoken in public nearly a year, 
the Lord was pleased to take it from me for a 
time? and I was brought into great sorrow, 
thinking I was forsaken ; the evil one also was 
strong in temptation, But after some time, 
the Lord did again appear to me, after this 
manner: Being in my field at work, the hea- 
venly power filled my heart, and I being glad 
to feel it, sat down by myself to enjoy it, but it 


'soon vanished away, and I was left in greater 


trouble than before ; even so that I could not 
believe | had felt the power, but it seemed to me 
like a dream. My sorrows increased that day; 
and the next day I was in great distress, with 
thoughts that my hope of a Saviour was gone. 
In that sorrowful state, | walked alone in the 
woods, to bemoan myself; and, sitting down 
on a log, I cried to the Lord, What is the cause 
that I am so left? What have I done against 
thy will? Show me, I pray thee. As I thus 
prayed, my heart was broken into tenderness 
by the heavenly power, and the Lord opened 
my condition, by showing me the state of the 
disciples, when Jesus was taken from them 
and crucified. ‘They were in great trouble, 
and thought their hope of deliverence was 
gone. And whereas, | had felt his appearance 
the day before, but it passing away, | coutd not 





into my mind; and the Lord set it home to the 
people, so that they acknowledged they were 
short in their duty to God. 
days of the week, we met together to read the 
holy Scriptures, and to inquire which was the 


right way of worship ; and the Lord did some- 


times wonderfully open my understanding in 
the Scriptures, and I spoke to them of their 
meaning, and proved from Scripture that men 
must worship God in spirit; and the way to 
be qualified to worship him was, to wait in si- 
lence for God’s Spirit. Some would oppose 
that, but one man was convinced that silence 
was the way to know God, So he and I 
would sit in silence with our families. His 
name was William Cramer. Since that time 
the Lord hath made use of him as an in- 
strument through which to sound truth to 
others. 

“ This way of meeting continued for a time ; 
and sometimes some others would come and 
sit with us. One day, there being several people 
in the meeting with us, and some at the door, 
the Lord’s power came on me, and | was mov- 
ed to supplicate his name. So I kneeled 
down, and prayed to the Lord; and the pow- 
er of the Lord took hold on some of the people, 
so that they were tendered, and filled with ad- 
miration. Blessed be the Lord, the great God 
of mercy and truth, who works wonders in the 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath. He 


Then on First- | 


think it was his spiritual appearance: so, the dis- 
ciples, after Jesus was risen from the dead, and 
had appeared, could not believe that it was he. 

*“ Thus, the Lord by this exercise, confirm- 
|ed the sufferings of his Son unto me. He then 
opened the Scriptures to my understanding, 
much beyond what I had seen before, and his 
living power filled my heart with great joy and 
| gladness, and he sent me with the glad tidings of 
the gospel to my Friends. Blessed be his holy 
name forevermore. He is the same God that 
ever he was, and leads his people the same 
way now, as everhedid. All his works stand 
in order before him; and his way is the same 
as ever it was, though the blind world cannot 
see it. But those whom God hath enlightened, 
come to see his wisdom, as they wait on him, 
that his work may be carried on in them. 
Therefore, wait patiently on the Lord, in what- 
soever exercise you may be, for thereby you 
will learn wisdom. I have found that by pa- 
tiently waiting on the Lord, he hath safely 
brought me through many wonderful things. 

“ After this, the Lord did wonderfully fill 
me with his power, and opened my mouth to 
speak of his great works, and many were con- 
vinced of the Truth through my labours in the 
gospel of peace. Blessed be God; for it was 
his own power that did the work in me and 
through me, and reached the seed in many 
hearts. 
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THE FRIEND. 








[After Edward had been for a time engaged unto the Lord. He was taken sick the 11th 
to minister among those who had lately been | of the Tenth month, 1716; and being sweetly 
his companions in evil, he felt a drawing to} attended with the Lord’s presence to the last, 
visit some of the meetings of Friends. He went) he departed this life the 26th of the same 





en 
On 


lowed the footsteps of some controversial wri- 
ters of our day, whose example, and the result 
| of whose labours, presents a lesson of warning, 
|rather than of encouragement. If any portion 


into the neighbourhood where he had formerly | month, and his memory lives in the hearts of of their spirit has been imbibed by thee, how 


lived, first to Springfield, and then to Cross-| the faithful.” 
wicks, preaching at both the meetings. At 
Crosswicks, the Friends remembering his for- 
mer evil habits, were jealous of him, of which 
some one informed him, This brought great . . Sein 
sorrow and seriousness over his mind, and he by of ao ae of - = ly ar 
rode home thoughtful and discouraged. As he|?Y “©Dry Bewley, | having Had some circula- 
wants hes ined 6s ences a: sane Hedle eanel. amt? ae Friends, the writer of the follow- 
on aids tin shnemetl atid pd gently, yet ing letter believes it right to submit the obser- 
‘ . we? es ost 
very constantly. Whilst gazing upon it, the peat ie ee , ee es 
thought arose in his mind, that although it Th ee ore a rs i = oo F 
might be hindered for a while by an obstruc-| *"” °¥ eS Oe cee ern OO 
tion, yet it could not be permanently stopped and though feebly handled in the following lines, 
, . 





Letter.—Joseph Bewley to Henry Bewley. 


— 


Dic ab tr teelind ot tim. Aeneid betel then will, it is hoped, commend itself to the serious | 
> 


receive thereform additions, until it could rise oe - the aaa 
high enough to surmount all obstacles, when it cond monn, F 
would clear its own way. ‘This thought prov- Dublin, 21st of Twelfth month, 1844. 
ed instructive and consoling to him, for he be-|_ My dear Brother :—I have read with deep 
lieved it would be typical of his gift in the min-| concern and sorrow, the pamphlet which thou 
istry, if he was faithful. He passed homeward, 
and was for a considerable time wholly silent. 
During this time of quiet waiting he was spirit- 
ually deepened, and when again opened in that 
line, it was with an evident increase of gospel 
power. His services were very acceptable to 
Friends, and he was made the instrument of|suade thee from the publication of thy senti- 
awakening many a poor prodigal, both in the| ments: [ was not then aware of the particular 
neighbourhood where he resided, and in other | design of the work, nor what its contents were 
parts of America. Through the Divine bles-|to be, but I was strongly impressed with the 
sing on his labours, a meeting was established | belief, that the step was likely to be a danger- 
at Little Egg Harbour. ous one both to thyself and others: and I may 
He appears to have faithfully fulfilled the | acknowledge that since my perusal of the book, 
ministry committed to him, and in compara-| this impression has been confirmed. I cannot, 
tively early life, being but about forty years|my beloved brother, believe that thy labour 
old, his Master released him from the labours} will be productive of solid peace to thy own 
of time. His last sickness was the small-pox,| mind; and it seems to me calculated to be 
which performed its office in thirteen days. | hurtful to others, by inviting them into the bar- 
Little Egg Harbour Monthly Meeting issued a| ren fields of speculation, where, through the 
memorial concerning him, which is as fol-|deceitfulness of the enemy of all good, the 
lows :] awakened and seeking mind is drawn from a 
“He was a faithful minister of the gospel, | state of patient and humble waiting at the Mas- 
being a man of clean and blameless conversa-|ter’s feet; and wandering from this, its only 
tion amongst us ; and likewise a good example | place of safety, the precious dew of Divine vi- 
in often sitting in a solid and weighty exercise | sitation ceases to be cherished, and the danger 
in his own family, and frequently among his| is incurred of a total withering as to the spirit- 
neighbours and Friends, in order that ‘Truth/| ual life. 
might come up over all: he would also some-| As my present duty appears to embrace lit- 
times speak to our several states and condi-| tle more than to offer to thee, and it may be to 
tions, to help the afflicted and raise the seed of} some others into whose hands thy book may 
God, and to bear a faithful testimony against | fall, a few reflections which have dwelt on my 
wrong spirits; endeavouring to open every | mind, when meditating on its general character 
one’s understanding, and often saying, he could|and tendency, I refrain from entering into an 
freely forgive and pass by things done or spo- | examination of any of thy arguments, however 
ken against himself; but that which lay as a|exceptionable and fallacious they may be in my 
weight upon him from the Lord he must not} view ; I forbear also at present to point out the 
spare. instances in which thou hast done great injus- 
“ [n the last meeting he had with us, he bore|tice to the authors whose writings thou con- 
a living testimony in the power and authority|demns, not only in the erroneous inferences 
of Truth, and said he was fully clear; and a| drawn from passages in their works, but even 
short time before he was taken sick, he said to|in the partial and incorrect manner in which 
some Friends that the Lord had brought him} those passages are quoted; some of these in- 
through all his exercises. Also in the evening] stances can hardly fail to be discovered by any 
preceding his sickness, he was in ‘a very ten-| candid and well-informed reader, and the feel- 
der state of mind, being filled with the good-| ings of surprise and pain with which I witness 
ness of God, and appeared in a very living|them deliberately put forth under thy hand, 
prayer, so that the current of life ran sweetly, | are not mitigated, when I consider how closely 
and so he committed himself and his family |in these respects, and otherwise, thou hast fol- 


some of the Doctrines of the Early Friends,” 
and apprehend | shall not be clear, without at- 
tempting to express some of my thoughts re- 
specting it. 

Thou knowest how earnestly [ sought to dis- 


hast sent me, entitled “ An Examination of 


earnestly, my dear brother, do | crave that 
thou mayest be favoured with a clear discovery 
and right sense of it, and that the readers of 


A pamphlet entitled “An Examination of | bY pages may be preserved {rom its pernicious 


influence. 
It is not in defence of the Christian charac- 
ter of our Early Friends that | am about to 


|plead. Whilst their memory is very precious 
| 





.|to me, and | believe must be so to all who 


have a true sense, (even in a very small mea- 

sure,) of that work to which they were called, 
|their reputation claims but little of my solici- 
}tude in comparison with the progress of that 
blessed work in which they laboured so faith- 
fully, and which, according to my apprehen- 
sion of it, very much consisted in calling men 
from notions in religion to experience—from 
the unhallowed exercise of the human under- 
standing in divine things, to a patient waiting 
for the enlightening influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit—and from every thing of man’s invention, 
whereby the beauty of divine ‘Truth was ob- 
scured, into the simplicity of unchangeable 
Truth itself. And | hesitate not to express 
my belief, that notwithstanding the mournful 
defection of many of their descendants, and the 
prevalence in many places, at the present day, 
of formality instead of life, there are still pre- 
served more than a few living witnesses, who 
are bound to this cause, not by reason of their 
profession having descended to some of them 
as an outward inheritance, nor yet because 
they find it ably advocated by its early sup- 
porters, and bearing the stamp of honoured and 
venerable names, but from a degree of heart- 
felt éxperience, which constrains them to bear 
their testimony, however feebly, to the same 
truths that were so conspicuously and promi- 
nently held forth by their predecessors. 

These have learned to “ cease from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils ;” they trust not 
in any of their frail and fallible fellow-mortals, 
however enlightened and dignified as instru- 
ments they may have been: they “ lean not to 
their own understanding,” well knowing that 
dimness of spiritual vision is the certain portion 
of those who refuse to submit in simplicity to 
the guidance and government of Him who Was 
given “ for a Leader and Commander of the 
people.” 

And it is such as are thus brought awa 
from all dependence on man, and humbled un- 
der a sense of their own nothingness, who are 
given truly to appreciate the blessed truths of 
the gospel. Having no mind for the chafly 
and superficial, they cleave in matters of reli- 
gion to that which is substantial ; and through 
jthe efficacy of the holy anointing received of 
their Divine Master, they are, as they abide 
under it, enabled to distinguish the semblance 
from the reality, the tinsel from the pure and 
weighty gold. 

If | have any right apprehension of what is 
| wanting among us, it is not a new system of 
|} doctrines, nor a revision of those maintained 
by our predecessors, but a willingness individ- 
ually to deny ourselves, take up our cross, and 
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follow Christ. It seems to me, my dear brother, 
that if all who make a high profession of faith 
in Him, were willing heartily and unreservedly 
to embrace these terms, (and how otherwise 
can we truly become his disciples,) not only 
would the sensuality and worldly-mindedness, 
which deform the profession of Christianity, 
disappear, but there would be far more of a 
disposition to learn wisdom by becoming fools ; 
and the productions of our pens, as well as our 
oral discourses on religious subjects, would 
much more decidedly savour of that know- 
ledge which is taught in the school of Christ. 

How safely are those led along in the path 
of Christian experience, who are child-like 
enough and patient enough to be thus instruct- 
ed ; their minds, chastened by a reverent fear 
of being exercised in things too high for them, 
are gradually opened to comprehend “ won- 
drous things out of his law ;” and whilst they 
are desirous of being found faithful to their 
Lord, and fearful of wasting their strength in 
vainly searching into things which are hidden 
from the wise and prudent, they often witness, 
to their humbling admiration, that those who 
are concerned to do His will, are given an un- 
derstanding of His doctrine ;—here their foun- 
dation is deeply laid, and they are preserved 
from being “tossed to and fro, and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine ;” but vain 
and empty will be the acquirements of all 
whose pursuit after knowledge in divine things 
outruns their obedience. 

“ Blessed are your eyes for they see, and 
your ears for they hear,” were the gracious 
words of our Holy Redeemer to his immediate 
followers ; their spiritual faculties were quick- | 
ened so that they beheld Him as the Son and | 
Sent of the Father. But how different was the 
condition of many of the high professors of that 
day? and yet these possessed the invaluable 
records of inspiration, and there was doubtless 
amongst them a host of learned expositors of 
the sacred text, who were familiar with what 
was written concerning the promised Messiah, 
and skilful in explaining the prophetic writings 
in a manner suited to the carnal apprehensions 
of the people. But what was the mournful ten- 
dency of their teaching? Even to lead their 
hearers to overlook, and finally reject, the low- 





ly and despised appearance of Him who was 
nevertheless “ the Light of the world.” ‘These 
things were written for our instruction. In 
His infinite loving-kindness to the children of 
men, the Son of God still reveals himself to 
the humble and attentive soul, and gives it 
faith to believe in his all-powerful name; and 
His power, the same that wrought marvellous- 
ly in ancient times, is still mercifully put forth 
to open the eyes of the spiritually blind, and to 
unstop the deafears. It is to a living and ex- 
perimental acquaintance with this power that 
we have all* need to come, and precious are 
those writings and declarations which tend to 
gather us home to it. 

Although I am sensible that these broken 
hints fall very far short of elucidating even that 
portion of the subject which has been before 
me; yet they may contain that which claims 
the solid consideration of all who incline to en- 
ter with thee into an “ Examination of the Doc- 
rines of the Early Friends,” or of any reli- 
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gious doctrines. I write not, dear brother, as 
having attained the experience I have ventured 














WANTED, 
For the Select School for Boys, in Cherry 





to allude to. I can truly say, that in the| Street, a competent teacher of the Latin and 


glimpse afforded me of these things, my soul 
has been humbled within me, not only under a 
sense of my own unworthiness, but of my ina- 
bility fully to set them forth. 
1 am thy affectionate brother, 
Joseru BEWLEY. 
on 


ASPIRATION. 


Oh God, that madest earth and sky, 
The darkness and the day, 

Give ear to this, thy family, 
And help us when we pray. 


For wide the waves of bitterness 
Around our vessel roar, 

And heavy grows the pilot’s heart 
To view the rocky shore. 


The cross our Master bore for us, 
For Him we fain would bear, 

But mortal strength to weakness turns, 
And courage to despair. 


Then mercy on our failings, Lord ! 
Our sinking faith renew, 

And when thy sorrows visit us, 
Oh send thy patience too. 


Selected. 
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The readers of “ The Friend” will probably 
recollect the insertion on its pages of the no- 
tice of a pamphlet written by Henry Bewley, 
taken from the British Friend. We have late- 
ly been put in possession of a letter addressed 
to the author by his brother, which we are in- 
formed is in print, and which, from the intro- 
duction, appears designed for circulation. ‘The 
excellent sentiments it contains respecting the 
character and practical religion of our forefa- 
thers, and the advantage their successors in 
name would derive from a larger share of an 
inward and experimental acquaintance with the 


same efficacious religion, renders it in our| 


view a valuable, instructive document, and cal- 
culated to benefit any who may have the op- 
portunity of reading it. 
preceding page. 





Obituary notices have been again laid) 


over for want of space. 





WANTED. 

An Apprentice to the Drug business, a lad 
from 15 to 17 years of age. Inquire at No. 
84 Mulberry street. 

WANTED. 

A Young Man to take charge of a Monthly 
Meeting School, in one of the large cities in 
the West. Apply to D. B. Smith & W 
Hodgson, Jr. 

WANTED. 

An Apprentice wanted at the Drug and 
Apothecary business, not over 17 years of age. 
Inquire at this office. 


It is inserted on the} 


Greek languages. 

Application to be made to Thomas Kimber, 
S. W. corner of Fourth and Appletree Alley, 
above Arch Street ; or to Joseph Snowdon, No. 
84 Mulberry Street. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—-Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month—- 
William Kinsey, Frankford ; Josiah Dawson, 
No. 318 Arch street; HoratioC. Wood, No. 
210 Race street. 

Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.— Dr. 
Worthington. 


Joshua H. 


—— 


Mararien, at Friends’ meeting-house, New Milford, 
Litchfield county, Conn., on Fifth-day, Ninth month 
25th, Danret 8. Conapon, of Duchess county, N. Y., to 
Saran A,, daughter of Moses and Sarah Wanzer, of 
Fairfield county, Conn, 








Diep, at his residence in New Garden township, 
Wayne county, Indiana, on Second-day, the 15th of 
Ninth month, 1845, Micuar. Furenum, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. He was a member of New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, and for a number of years 
filled the station of an elder with much propriety, be- 
ing of an exemplary life and conversation, of sound 
judgment, though diffident in regard to himself. He 
often gave suitable counsel to those under trial and 
discouragement, and was a tender reprover of the 
youth that were inclined to take more liberty than the 

ruth allowed; and as a man was generally beloved. 
His sickness was congestive fever, of one week’s du- 
ration, which he bore with patience and Christian for- 
titude. During this time he gave much good advice to 
his family, and others that called to see him. Soon 
after a period of severe suffering, a Friend coming to 
see him, he observed, That he thought he was going 
a little time ago; and now he found himself sinking 
fast; but he felt prepared for the change. He had 
passed through some conflicts of mind, but an assur- 
ance was granted that he would be accepted ; and he 
felt nothing in his way. He continued to lay in a 
peaceful, quiet state of mind till the end, retaining 
his mental faculties through his sickness, and departed 
in much composure. The loss of this dear Friend is 
severely felt by his family and friends; but they have 
the consoling hope that their loss is his great gain. 








, on the 13th of the same month, Mary, wife 
of Nathan Pike, in the fifty-fourth year of her age. 
She was a useful member and elder of the same meet- 
ing, and we have good grounds to believe, that through 
the baptising power of Truth, she was fitted to enter 
into that rest prepared for the righteous, from the 
foundation of the world. She has left a family that 
much feels her loss, which is also no small one to the 

| Monthly Meeting, thus deprived of the help of these 


*| two valuable Friends so near together. 





, on the 19th of same month, Lewis Hunt, son 
of Barnabas and Hannah Hunt, in the eighteenth year 
of his age, of the same disease, a member of the same 
meeting. 
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